ii ine laciiity naa oeen Dmit aneaa ot time and the procedures practiced (though without actual spent fuel available for realistic tests), in principle the time needed to separate the requisite amount of material might be only days or weeks if all went according to plan. In practice, however, the time needed is likely to be longer. The IAEA's Standing Advisory Group on Safeguards Implementation has estimated that the time required to convert plutonium in spent fuel into a weapon would be one to three months, compared to seven to ten days for metallic plutonium.
Although the processes and technology of reprocessing are unclassified, the experience gained in actually operating reprocessing plants is not widely available. As with other chemical engineering processes, many countries* initial attempts at reprocessing have encountered unexpected difficulties. Thus, there would be no guarantee of success in separating plutonium without substantial testing and practice. Such testing would greatly extend the time required.
The proliferation, risk posed by spent fuel grows with time as its radioactivity becomes less intense. Fifteen years after leaving the reactor, the dose rate from a spent fuel assembly irradiated to a typical burnup would be more than 2,000 rads per hour at 1 meter from the center of the bundle, and ten times less than that after one year; 5 meters away, the dose would be only 200 rads, meaning that a person could stand 5 meters from such an assembly, unprotected, for more than an hour without receiving a lethal dose of radiation. After 15 years, the radioactivity declines by 50 percent every 30 years. How long it would take to reach the point at which remote processing, the largest single obstacle to plutonium recovery, would no longer be needed depends on how much radiation the workers in the facility would be/ willing to tolerate and what precautions were taken to protect themu Both the U.S. Nuclear Regulatory Commission and the IAEA consider materials emitting more than 100 rads per hour at 1 meter to be sufficiently self-pro^ tecting to require a lower level of safeguarding (though the adequacy of that standard should be reexarnined). Spent fuel of typical burnup would take more than 100 years to decay to this dose rate.
'Spent fuel could be stolen from reactor cooling ponds, for example, by using a large trucjt and crane, with personnel able to remain a considerable distance from the fuel at all times to reduce their radiation doses. Such an operation would be quite observable, however, and the thieves would almost certainly be pursued,
2See W.G. Sutcliffe and T.J. Trapp, eds,, "Extraction and Utility of Reactors-Grade Plutonium for Weapons," Lawrence Liverrnore National Laboratory, UCRL-LR-115542, 1994 (S/KD), Sfee also U.S. Congress, General Accounting Office, Qfiick and Secret Construction of Plutonium Reprocessing Plants:'.-A Way,;to'Nuclear Weapons Proliferation?, General Accounting Office, BMD-78-104 (Washington D.C.,' U.S. Government Printing Office, October 6,1978).            r ,hat deposited the plutonium could withdraw it at will for peaceful purposes, or whether the storage organization would have authority to approve or disapprove withdrawals—were among thea possible "international management regime" for
